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it is something like the way a young tree grows. Its trunk and branches
increase by a sort of expansion, while quite new characteristics, such as
flowers and fruit, appear as it reaches maturity.
The lower diagram in Fig, 67 shows Toronto in 1818. The original
"grid" of nine streets was laid out about 1790, on well-drained ground
at the head of the enclosed bay, near the Don outlet; where also the
best protection from naval attack was presumably to be gained. The
junction of King and George Streets was the early centre of the city.
By 1818 small industries such as tanning and brewing were scattered
near the original settlement. A few larger houses were built on the
margins of the town, but all except a few of the dwellings were built
of wood. The population was about 1,200 at this time, and the built-in
area covered about half a square mile. As usual in such a young
organism it is not possible to distinguish the zones, which will only
differentiate at a later date. This stage of the evolution of the city may
well be termed the infantile stage.
By 1842 the town had about 20,000 inhabitants. The centre had
shifted to the lower end of Yonge Street, which was now the main
corridor to the interior. Swampy land at the foot of Yonge Street had
now become the commercial core of the city. The built-in area (diago-
nal ruling in Fig. 67) now covered about two square miles. The poorer
folk lived near the centre, in many cases taking over the better houses
of the former stage, but also building new small houses in any empty
space. This may be called the juvenile stage, and is illustrated around
1842 in Toronto.
The beginning of maturity is shown by a definite differentiation
of the residences. The various types are displaced outwards as the years
move on, though naturally examples of the early houses survive in the
expanding zones. About 1860 the four classes of residences mentioned
earlier were beginning to become evident. Poor quarters (4) clustered
around the centre of the town. The best residences were on the margins,
but were not numerous enough to form a connected zone. High Park
in the west, and the ravines of Rosedale in the north-east, helped to
determine the zones of the best houses (1). This stage is adolescent
In the early mature stage of Toronto we see that the concentration
of industrial areas along the railways, and on the "made" ground near
the harbour is beginning, and is the chief change in the pattern.
Toronto is still growing, but the main axis of growth (i.e., the central